I no longer felt grieved at the purloiner of Prabhananda. 
He had set me on course for my miracle. My run of ill luck 
at an end. I had forgotten all about the coffee and dry 
roll. I was tasting steak and mashed potatoes. I was easing 
my spirit with cider and Eldorado wine. I was rushing to 
meet my miracle. 


But just then, in a flash, my darling Felix had slipped 
a pair of dark glasses onto his nose, turned on his heel 
and accelerated away from me at an alarming rate. I had 
forgotten what sharp little eyes he had. We used to make 
him do his watcher at break-ins. Harry Crown's bar in Cam- 
den Street, Luigi Pelozzi's cafe in Wellcroft Place, Lena's 
fruit shop in Norfolk Court and Forey's dairy in Caledonia 
Road, to name but a few. He never once let us down. The 
bandit Felix now trying to give his old mate a body-swerve. 


I followed him a long way, keeping my eyes on the leather 
patches on Felix's elbows. Bath Street, Hope Street, West 
Regent Street, Renfield Street, Argyle Street. At the cor- 
ner of Stockwell Street he got entangled in a crowd of 
people waiting at the lights. When I caught up with him 
I threw an arm over his shoulder. “And how's it going, 
old pal?" I said. Not a flicker of recognition from Felix. 
He was hackit-faced, hare-lipped, bearded, bald. Suddenly 
he shot quickly out of the crowd, down Stockwell Street, 
leaving me to be swept across the street when the lights 
changed. Maybe he was no longer the Felix we could play 
on like a penny flute. It looked like my miracle had eluded 


me. 


I watched the leather patches recede. The dark of Stockwell 
Street beneath the railway arches would soon swallow him 
up. Yet it was taking its time to do so, which seemed to 
indicate that Felix had slowed down his departure. 


c— 


Was it because he thought he was now clear of me? Or could 
it be that he was waiting for me to catch up with him? 


I decided to continue after him, since I had nothing to 
lose, but rather more casually now. The best look-out man 
in town would certainly be able to see me coming. Felix 
had indeed stopped beneath the railway bridge. He stood 
where the water runs down the walls. He looked kind of 
up to no good, still handling himself and staring into 
a shop window. The shop was derelict and there was nothing 
in the window but his own sad reflection. 


So I joined him at the window, not speaking, not making 
any move. That was when the picture came into my mind. 
It was Greta, Felix's mother, coming to me in the back- 
court. She was bending down, putting money into my hand, 
beseeching me never to hurt Felix. Her poor little Felix 
with cotton wool in his ears and stays round his hips. 
Would I do something special for her and let Felix be and 
not torment him any more? O poor Felix with the rachitic 
bones, you paid for Greta's lack of guile. Did she ever 
learn the exact number of beatings that money earned you? 
For the others soon got wind of it. The Kemps, the Beattys, 
Jack Toe Riley, Hellinger, Cyril Crow. All going after 
their penny's worth. 


The picture was there but I had to shut it out. I needed 
this man. Nothing had changed. The new Felix was still 
the old Felix. I was still Boots. We still had him in the 
dark of a back-close, making him scream for Greta to hear. 


I laid a hand on his shoulder. No adverse reaction as far 
as I- could tell. There was a little gasp which might have 
been open to different interpretations had I been in the 
mood to weigh and ponder. I wasn't. 


In that moment of need I had to take the gasp as unequiv- 
ocal - a hot little positive gasp of delight. Not that 
there could be any real certainty in the matter. No tell- 
tale signs in Felix's face, what I could see of it, reflec- 
ted there in the plate glass window, with two square blanks 
for eyes. What was for me the decisive factor, he had not 
moved away. He was mine. 


I took Felix by the arm and started him in a southerly 
direction. We went together, arm in arm, jerkily at first, 
with sudden jolts and plunges. I didn't look into Felix's 
face. He didn't look into mine. Neither of us spoke. 


We passed the Scotia, not opening time yet, a dud pub any- 
way. Posters on the wall: THE FACE THIS TOWN IS ALL ABOUT. 
The same face all the way down the street. The perennial 
joker in bushy whiskers, long curly locks. Maybe the town 
was suffocating in a vacuum. 


We crossed the street and cut through Goosedubbs into the 
Brigait where we met more posters of the face. From a lit- 
tle way off you might have mistaken it for a portrait of 
Christ. That's what was wrong. When you got up close you 
saw the big phoney grin on Christ's face. They were out 
to add a new emblem to the town's escutcheon. Along with 
the bird that never flew, the fish that never swam, the 
tree that never grew and the bell that never rang, they 
now had the Christ that never wept. The town was congrat— 
ulating itself in that face. On the 800th anniversary of 
the birth of this town they had apotheosized the funny 
story. 


Felix's head was bowed. 


